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The Red Cross Prayer 

T ord, Who once bore your own Cross shoulder high to 
save mankind, help us to bear our Red Cross banner 
high with cleanTiands—unafraid. * , 

To ’those who tend the wounded and the sick give health 
and courage, that they of‘their store may give to those who 
lie awake in pain with strength and courage gone.; Teach " 
us that no task can be too "great, no work too small, for 
those who die or suffer pain for us and for their country. 
Give unto those who rule a gentle justice and- a wisely 
guiding hand, remembering that blessed are the merciful* 
And when Peace comes, grant that neither deed'nor word 
of ours shall have thrown a shadow on the Cross nor 
stained the Flag. • ; , • ; 




THE DAFFODILS 


r T , irE year of victory moves on, and we approach 
K , the. anniversary of the darkest hour in the 
living memory of our race. But what a change 
the year has seen I Come what may, no power 
can destroy the electric thrill that runs through 
all our veins. The mountebanks have been found 
out, the souls of small nations are finding them¬ 
selves, and the men of death are riding to their 
doom." 

W E may doubt if there has ever been in history a 
year like this, from last year’s daffodils to these 
now nodding in the wood. Little know they of 
what has happened since they bloomed a year 
ago, and yet this Island has touched the deepest 
depths of woe and climbed Mount Pisgah with its 
Vision of the Promised Land. It is the most v 
dramatic journey Time has made from'one Spring 
to another. 

What the Year Has Seen 

What is it ‘that this year has seen since the 
daffodils passed away so' soon, and the roses 
bloomed again, and the .. leaves' turned red and 
gold, and winter covered the earth With its mantle 
as if to hide the sins and cruelties of men ? 

. It saw the powers of evil coming on like the 
irresistible tide, with the shadow of the most 
piteous disaster in British history almost at our 
gate. Not a man breathed in these islands whose, 
heart did not sink within him as the dark clouds 
gathered and, far-off, imagination heard the. dim 
sounding of the knell of doom. In that bitter 
hour the King and his people knelt before God, 
and the King sent a greeting of pride and affection " 
to 350,000 men caught in the meshes of what 
seemed inescapable destruction, death or extinction 
in the fight for life. 

guT in this vast theatre of world-events things are 
not always what they seem upon the stage. 
There are - forces hidden in the wings'and behind 
the. scenes, and in that week when • the, nation 
lifted up its heart to Heaven the answer came,. 
and (with the first roses came the Deliverance of 
Dunkirk. Not since the marvellous days of Joan 
of Arc at Orleans, when an English army stood 
and ! trembled before that shining figure in white 
armour, had history seen anything so miraculous 
as the escape of hundreds of thousands of men 
from the jaws of death. To the gallant little 
host who gave up their lives the homage of a 
thousand years can hardly be enough, for they 
perished little dreaming that their country and 
their comrades could be saved from that deep 
pit of fate. But the sight of their last stand for 
freedom nerved those still fighting on, and the 
memory of those tens of thousands who did 
not come back inspires three hundred thousand 
.Dunkirk men who lived to fight again. . \ . 

The German Armada 

So the first great Act in the drama of freedom - 
unfolded itself, and as long as living men remember 
they will thrill to recall the Deliverance of Dunkirk. 
It brought the world of free men from midnight 
darkness to the splendour of the noonday sun. It 
is as if it were written* in the skies that no blow 
could befall us from which we could not rise again. 

.With this high hope in our hearts, with faith 
renewed and strengthened, with our spirits 
uplifted by the matchless spectacle of our country¬ 
side as .the summer days unfolded, we approached 
the supreme blow that was to brirfg us to our 


knees, the Battle of Britain. If Dunkirk was a 
miracle of the sea, now was to come the miracle 
of the air, for never was known such valour, such 
incredible feats of strategy and skill, as in these 
hundred days when the invincible aerial Armada 
rode above us in the skies. It was the vaunted 
weapon of the hosts of devilry-. It poured down 
death on women and children in their homes and 
in the streets. It .bombed our schools and hospitals 
and churches. It set ablaze our .noble halls and 
age-old buildings. It aimed its bombs at the king 
in his palace and the baby in its cradle. It set 
the City of London on fire. It laid cathedrals in 
ruin and shattered the treasures of museum's. In 
the barbarous history of the bombing of cities 
lias been nothing so unspeakable as the horror 


of the German Armada. The cruelty .of the tiger 
and the wolf is forgivable compared with the 
cruelty of the Nazis and their trained assassins* 

]gUT we have had ;an Armada before and sent it 
to its doom; and it was .with Germany in 
1940 as with Spain in 1588. The weapons have 
changed, "but the spirit is the .,same. Francis 
Drake and the winds of God scattered the 
Spanish ships; King Arthur's knights and the., 
spirit of freedom scattered the German ^planes. 
We were outnumbered but could not be out- 
spirited. The plan for our destruction- 1 -the 
breakdown of our morale, the smashing of factories, 
the shattering of, communications, the disabling 
of ports, and the clearing of the way for the great 
invasion—was. torn to shreds by the astounding 
valour of our pilots, the few upon whom the 
liberties of all mankind depended. We forced the 
Armada back irj fragments and compelled them to 
.abandon their coming by day, and, unable to 
’win the fight against bur smaller hosts whom they 


could sec, they came by night to drop their bombs 
in darkness. . It is the spirit of the Nazi to creep 
like a snake where he dare not fight like a soldier. 

. go the Battle of Britain followed the Deliverance of 
Dunkirk. We brought down hundreds of their 
pilots in one day ; we brought down thousands of 
, their planes in the hundred days the battle lasted. 

■ As' Dunkirk reminded us of Joan and her invin¬ 
cible hosts, so the Battle of Britain reminded us 
of Cromwell and his unconquerable armies. 

If we leave the Island and , go out into the 
wilderness the enemy has made we have grovying 
cause for hope, for the spirit of the oppressed 
peoples is rising and the enemy' strongholds are 
falling. Tlie Italian Empire has fallen to pieces 


like a house of cards, and Fascist Italy has become 
a thing of scorn in the eyes of all free men. While 
Greece wins new Thermopylaes, the bullying 
Mussolini sits amid the ruins of his empire sur-: 
veying his broken fleet and wondering what to 
do with his beaten army. In the military annals 
of modern times is nothing to surpass the valour 
of the small Greek nation in driving the Italians 
to the. sea where their ships lie hiding, or are being 
scuttled; or are rotting on the ocean bed. Swept 
from the desert sands, blown from their mountain 
fastnesses, captured or slain in hundreds of 
thousands, the peasant soldiers of Italy are scat¬ 
tered helpless or dead about the world, sacrificed 
on the altar of the Braggart of the Palazzo Venezia, 
Since the days of the Borgias has been no infamy 
hr Roman history so low as this/the mass human 
sacrifice ofi a-blacksmith's son. 

So we add io the triumphs of freedom in this 
great year Greece with Thermopylae after Ther¬ 
mopylae, the collapse of tlie Fascist Empire, and 

Continued on page 2 
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The Two King Peters 


Reels 


VjH itii his invasion of : Yugo- 
, Slavia and his threat to 


Greece, Hitler is now at war with 
over a dozen countries. There, is 
no doubt that his prestige has 
been -■ greatly shaken by the 
defiant attitude of two small 
nations and we must, expect 
savage onslaughts on the .gallant 
'Serbians, Croats, and Greeks 
before the final victory comes. 
But with Russia friendly to 
Yugo-Slavia, with Turkey ready, 
with the British Empire and the 
United States behind her, Yugo¬ 
slavia will ride on to a tri¬ 
umphant peace at last.,: 

It must thrill King Peter of 
Yugo-Slavia to remember the 
‘story .of his grandfather and his 
father jn the last war. The 
Serbians were awaiting the on¬ 
slaught of the Austrians (a great 
Power then) at the end of 1914, 
and King Peter addressed his 
troops. 


Heroes (lie said) you' have taken 
two oaths, one to me, the other to 
your country. I am an old, 

broken man on the edge of the 
■ grave , and I release you from your 
oath to me. From the other oath 
no one can release you . If you feel 
, you cannot go on, go to your homes, 
and I pledge my word that after 
the ivar nothing shall happen to 
you. But Tand my sons stay here. 

Not one man left the ranks 
and the old king finished his 
speech, and three day£ of fierce 
fighting followed, in which the 
heroic Serbians routed the vastly 
superior forces of Austria. It 
was his son, who became King 
Alexander, ^vho led the victori¬ 
ous host; he was then 26 and the 
old king was 70. The young king 
-was to become in his turn the 
father of another King Peter, the 
youth of 17 who has stirred, the 
world by his courageous defiance 
of Hitler and his assassins. 


Little News @ O 0D IlGHT, MARY 

She Sat on Charles 
Kingsley's Knee 


^iien a house was r bombed in 
■ * London, a “Tom '’'rArrifrl 


'carried 

her four puppies safely out. into 
the road and lay across them to 
protect them ; all escaped. 

Oil from - the Turner Valley, 
Canada's rich oilfield in Alberta, 
is now being refined for use as 
aviation fuel. 


The Price We Pay 


A ltogetiier from the beginning 
of the War, including the 
Battle of Britain, about 70,000 
civilians have been killed and 
wounded, in this country; it is as 
if the whole population of Bath 
had become casualties. Of this 
total 30,000 have beenkilled and 
40,000 injured. This was in the 
War of a man who declared at 
its beginning that he did not 
make war on women and children; 
actually he had killed 50 times 
more civilians than soldiers. - 


expected, for the Government 
prepared hospital beds for hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of cases. 

It must be remembered, also, 
that the wholq country has been 
the battlefield,: and that, the 
figures must be considered on a 
war scalp and not on a peace 
scale. 1 In Gallipoli there were 
200,000 casualties, and at Verdun 
the French casualties were as, 


, Terrible as the figures are, they 
are much smaller than was 


many as 3504100. : 

In money the cost of. the War 
up to now lias been ^4000,000,000 
and the .daily cost is nearly 
^15,000,000. 


THE YEAR BETWEEN THE 


DAFFODILS 


Continued from page I 
the unparalleled Battle of Mata- 
pan in which the sea power of 
Italy was broken to pieces with¬ 
out scratching the paint of a 
British ship. 

It is enough, yet it is not all. 
The destructive blows to the Axis' 
are more than could have been 
Imagined, 3'et there remain to 
be set down in this decisive year 
v two great awakenings which fill 
the powers of Gangsterdom with 
something of the terror they 
have inflicted upon their vic¬ 
tims. 


Among the constructive events 
of these destructive days 
will be reckoned as two of the 
most powerful forces the Awak¬ 
ening of the American People 
and the Awakening of the 
Yugoslavian Nation. The first, 
has sealed the doom of Nazidom 
the second has thwarted Hitler’s 
plans and made the Nazi the 
laughing-stock of mankind. 

It is not possible to exaggerate 
the influence on history of the 
Awakening of America and the 
. Reunion of the English-Speaking 
Race which it foreshadows. It 
means that we shall never .be 
short of the tools to finish the 
task we have taken in hand, and 
that, come what may, we shall 
endure till the Nazis, are broken 
to powder. It means also that 
the making of a decent world 
again will be the work of those 
who will see that it is properly 
done and that, there is no third 


chance for Germany to break 
the peace of the world. 

As for the defiance of Gangster¬ 
dom by the young nation of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, its 
full effect can hardly be pre¬ 
dicted, but it must be 'counted' 
as an epoch-making event in the 
march of human freedom. It 
has brought to an end the 
melancholy series of surrenders 
of small nations'to brute force,- 
and has kindled afresh the. 
spirit of liberty which lives in 
every land and will not die. It 
has given new hope to a hundred 
million Nazi slaves and stirred 
the slowly-burning fires .of re¬ 
bellion .in the conquered ? coun¬ 
tries. It has put across the 
path of Hitler a living wall with 
the strength of the Slavs, the 
Greeks, the Turks, and the 
English-speaking world built into 
it; has given him the second, 
war-front he has 'always been 
afraid of; and has imposed an 
intolerable new demand on his 
dwindling supplies. Never, in 
this age when so many owe so 
much to so few, has the cause 
of - freedom owed so much to 
one small nation. It is the 
biggest nail yet in the coffin of 
the foulest ’ monster that ever 
infested the earth. 


The pilots of an R A F bomber 
station have begun sheep-farming,, a 
flock having been, acquired and, 
installed in wire enclosures round 
some of the defence works. 

About 365 publications have 
been stopped in this country 
since the war began—and nearly 
- 400 have been compelled to raise 
their price. 

Lord Mottistonc’s famous horse 
Warrior, which carried him through 
. the Great War and was ‘ almost 
human, had to be destroyed through 
illness after 20. pleasant years of 
retirement in the green fields of the 
Isle of Wight. 

Hay is to be groivh on Sutton Park, 
Hull’s municipal golf course. 


ld Mary Hughes has passed to where, beyond these, voi 
there is peace. The CN and its Editor have lost a 1 
old friend and so have the poor of Whitechapel; for ft 
Hughes loved them and gave her life for them. 


She lived In the spirit of 
Florence Nightingale and we 
think of them together, for 
Mary Hughes, like Florence 
Nightingale, was born into a 
beautiful home and gave up 
great possessions to live as near 
her Master as she could. She was 
a daughter of Judge Hughes- 
Torn Hughes who wrote Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, and she 
sat 011 Charles Kingsley’s knee 
when she 1 was a child. She 
is the last of the family of Tom 
Hughes. •. 


piFTY. 'blind people of Hull 
have been enrolled as blood- 
donors. 


75,000 little bags of tea have been 
distributed by the RAF over Dutch 
towns, a label on each bag bearing 
the Dutch flag and the words 
“ Holland will arise : Greetings from 
the Free Netherlands Indies: Keep 
your courage up.” . 

It being difficult to send their usual , 
consignment of meat from Queensland 
to the Shaftesbury Society, a group 
of friends have sent £60 instead . 

Two brothers, William and 
Sydney El wood, have been 
awarded the' British Empire 
Medal for rescuing. 200 horses 
from a burning building. 

Two pairs of bombed-out twin babies 
have been admitted to Barnardo’s 
Homes. ... 


The Family Bible 

Robert Browning, Alfred 
Tennyson, Holman Hunt, and 
G. F. Watts used to come to 
heir home long before they were 
famous men renowned through¬ 
out the world ; and when they 
had gone Tom Hughes would 
gather his children round, the 
hearth and bring out his big 
Bible. “ It is what Our Father 
would have us do,” he-would 
say after his reading, and with 
that* feeling in their hearts, and 
a great love and admiration for 
their own father, these children 


Inn for Education add Joy, 
.welcomed any poor body tl 
Its door was never locked, 
slept in a small room on a 1 
bed, with only a tiny win 
which was never open until 
Editor. of the . C N insisted 
opening it, since when it 
never closed. She lived all 
entirely on bread and ch< 
and drank nothing but tea,, 
she sat all day in a shabby t 
(except when she came Qut 
scarlet shawl to a Qu 
Meeting at Friends House), 
to all the stream of people cor 
to her for comfort and help 
would give both as freely 
she could. 


grew up. ■ 

All the world knows how 
Charles Kingsley called to sec 
Tom Hughes one , day at his 
room in the Temple, and, finding 
him out, left on’his desk an 
invitation to a holiday 


She would find a bed for ; 
body, and a simple meal, 
nothing ever pleased her 1 
than a little box of Shillings w 
she could hand out to. ; 
Tellows wild could get no \ 
and. came to have a word 
Comrade. Mary Hughes li 
luxury so much that she 1 
threw a lovely box of su 
across the room’; she felt 
she - was hardly entitled to 
bread and cheese while ot 
were hungry, or To sleep on 
board while others had no 


A Heart of Gold 


She loathed war whatever 


excuse for it might .be. 


Scout and Guide 
News Reel 


it could have been 
worse.” said King’s Scout- 


worse, ’ 

Evans of Swansea, after putting 
out a dozen incendiaries, rescuing 
people from burning wreckage, 
and returning to find his own 
home gone. 


£ome away with me, 2'om, 
Term and talk are done ; 
My poor lads are reaping, 

Busy every one, 

Curates mind the parish, 
Sweepers mind the court, 

Well away to Snowdon 

For our ten days’ sport, <' 



'Though we earn our bread, 
Tom, — 

By [the dirty pen, 

What we can we will be, 
Honest Englishmen. 

Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at ivhiles, 
Helping, when we meet them , 
Lame dogs over stiles. 


was • heartbroken ; by unemj 
ment, and was indignant th; 
should be. When she felt ai 
(or when she felt grateful) 
would sit down and write a 1 
card in ever}' coloured ink 
could find, cramming it 
small writing criss-cross 1 
ways, with half the w 
abbreviated lest she should 
get them' in, and it was. sc 
times an hour’s work to uni 
her notes. Her great simpl 
made lier difficult at times, 
her heart was made of gold, 
she was one of the nol 
Christians in this world. 




' Scouts of Farmoor in Oxfordshire 
collecting salvage which they sell 
to provide money for comforts for 
local men in the Forces 


That is the homely summing- 
up of the creed of Tom Hughes 
and his children, and all her life 
-Mary Hughes was helping.lame 
dogs over stiles. Her sister 
Lilian was like her, and both 
should be immortal in the 
annals of Whitechapel. 


The oldest scout in the world. 
Colonel Sir Lancelot Rojleston of 
Wat nail Hall, near Nottingham, has 
just passed,away at the age of 93. 

The Cornwell Scout Decoration 
lias been awarded to Arthur 
Rossiter, age 14, for bearing with 
courage and cheerfulness suffer¬ 
ings he received as the result of 
ah oil bomb explosion. 


Qo we may welcome the daffodils 
with uplifted hearts and pro¬ 
mise them that when \ve meet 
again the earth shall be a fairer 
place, fit for them to bloom in. 

Arthur Mee 


pURLEY Guides conduct a salvage 
K s hop where, on Saturday after¬ 
noons, they receive all mariner of 
goods; the girls wish and repair 
the clothing and send it to bombed 


k . Clothes and blankets made by 
Maori Guides were included in a 
consignment sent to Guide Head- 
quarters from New Zealand. 


The Ever-Open Door 

Lilian married a famous vicar 
of. St Jude’s, who worked so 
hard that his people sent him for 
a holiday *m the Titanic,- and 
Lilian stood with her arm in his 
as the ' people were crowding 
into the boats while the great 
ship sank. There was one seat 
left in the last boat, and the 
people called out to Lilian 
Carter to take it, but she pushed 
forward a poor sobbing woman 
standing next to her and went 
down with the ship. 

Mary Hughes also chose White¬ 
chapel for her lame dogs, and in 
course of time she took an old 
public house which had given up 
drink, called it the Dewdroo 


She was 82 and her hair 
white, but almost to the 
end she sat in her simple r 
at the Dcwdrop Inn in Vail 
Street, Aldgate. . She wante< 
wreaths on her coffin, 
perhaps the inspiration of 
life may move us to send a 
to some good charity to 
say the London Hospital 
where she lived. , She wil 
greatly missed by the po< 
of the poor, by a thousand 3 
dogs climbing over stiles, 
if we listen jn the stillness 
shall hear all the trurn 
sounding for her on the c 
side. 


THINGS SEEF 


Italian survivors of the B 
of Matapan cheering the F 
from, an Italian warship. 

' A can of newsreels arrivii 
New York labelled ”1200 
of Captured Italian Generate 
An onion in a grcengro 
labelled—Very rare ; grow 
Somerset. 
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England in 1941—A Wartime Frieze 


The IMewest Medicines 


1940 


V^itamins have now become a 
household word and the Food 


Ministry is putting one of them 1 
into our bread. But they were 
given their name by - mistake, 
because they were wrongly 
thought to have something to do 
with the chemical bodies known 
as amines which in one form or 
other are found in fat ’ and 
muscle and in proteins generally. 
-The mistake was rectified by 
taking the e out of vitamine. 

But the examination of the 
amines is still one of the most 
important branches of chemistry, 


CLIPPERS OF THE 
SEA AND SKY 


When President - Roosevelt 
sends one of his special represen¬ 
tatives to this country the envoy 
comes, as a matter of course, by 
Clipper, the name that has 
become general for the great 
passenger planes that regularly 
fly the Atlantic now. 

“ Copy-cats/* sailors must say, 
of those who have borrowed the 
name for aircraft, for the true 
original clipper was the swiftest 
of sailing vessels long ago. 
These * began their career as 
Yankee privateersmen in the 
old American wars, but later 
gathered fortunes by bringing 
home the tea crops from the 
East, and the newly harvested 
wheat of Australia. 


They made, and still make, 
sailing history ; may the record 
of their aerial successors be as 
glorious and enduring. 


PASSING BY 


In Lymington a leaflet announc¬ 
ing War Weapons Week was 
thrust through a car window. The 
motorist read it, and drove to the 
local savings office and wrote out 
a cheque for^iooo for the effort. 


GOODWILL ON THE AIR 


President Roosevelt has signed 
an agreement under w'lich the 
countries of North America will 
,nqt interfere in one another’s 
broadcasts. The United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba; Iiayti, 
and . the Dominican Republic 
have divided wavelength bands 
between them, and the agreement 
is valid for five years, a year’s 
notice being required by any 
country desiring to denounce it. 


and it has just been announced 
by Dr Max Dunn ,, that 26 
amino acids are now known. 
Some are found in our hair, our 
skin, and our nails. When 
separated and collected in quan¬ 
tity they look like small bath 
crystals ; but their appearance is 
no clue to their value, fdr some 
are worth more than their 
weight in gold. Many uses have 
been found for them, from 
flavouring for foods to powerful 
tools of ’ medical research, 
especially in treating the ills 
and injuries of our muscles. 


We hear of a village in which 
the Editor's book of C N 
articles (Nineteen-Forty) is 
being handed round for every 
house ,to read, and Sir Charles 
Igglesden, the famous editor 
of the Kentish Express, has 
suggested that the BBC should 
broadcast passages from it 
periodically to " strengthen our 
people by convincing them of 
their own strength/' 


IN A RERUN CELL 


SHELTER PRAYERS 


Four forms of prayer for use at 
night in air-raid shelters have been, 
compiled by a warden in charge 
of the city area of. Liverpool ; and 
,the Bishop of Liverpool says of 
them : 


All who join in these prayers 
will begin their sheltered nights with 
a steadier courage and a quiet mind . 


STRANGE STORY 


An odd little tale comes from 
Worcestershire, of a ‘man who 
went bankrupt in 1905 and died 
a bankrupt ten years after, not 
having been able to* pay his 
debts. . 

The creditors had, ol course, 
no expectation of ever recover¬ 
ing their losses and the matter 
was forgotten in course of time. 

Now, 36 years after the bank-' 
ruptcy, the debts are to be paid 
to the creditors or their heirs, 
for a legacy has become due to 
the bankrupt, who has been in 
his grave a quartet of a century, 
and as it cannot be paid to hin> 
it is to be devoted to the dis¬ 
charge of his debts. 


It has lately been discovered 
that one of the most, distin¬ 
guished . citizens , of Czecho¬ 
slovakia has.perished in a prison 
cell at Berlin. He is Dr Premysl 
Samal, head of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Chancery. 

There was no more courageous 
captive than he among all the 
hundreds of thousands of Hitler’s 
victims. He would betray 
nobody. He knew that he could 
never escape from the teeth and 
claws of the Gestapo, but he held 
his head high arid was unafraid. 
Mr .Jan Masaryk has said of him 
that “ when the time demanded 
it he knew how'to live for his 
country, and when the time came 
he knew how to die: for it/' 


TIME FLIES 


One of the oddest incidents of 
a recent air-raid was the adven¬ 
ture of a clock. Flung over three 
houses by an exploding bomb, it 
landed gently among a'pile of 
rubbish, with not even the glass 
face damaged. : The pendulum 
was lost, but when another was 
fixed to the delicate mechanism 
the bombed clock went on ticking 
as if nothing had happened. 


Among the children from the 
Far West splashing about on 
Sydney beaches recently was a 
little girl thinking how lucky 
she was to be there. 

She would never have had a 
holiday at all had not a stranger 
come to her resctie, for she had 
missed the train at Boggabilla 
and was sitting on her suitcase 
sobbing her heart out when a 
motorist drew up. 

What’s the jnatter ? he asked, 
and, hearing the sad story, he 
told her to jump into the car and 
he would race after the train 
and try to catch it at Moree, 80 


miles away. Away they went 
across the Black Soil Plains, 
'and it is good to. be able to 
record that they arrived at the 
station just in time for the child 
to jump aboard. Then the 
modern knight turned around 
arid went on his long solitary 
drive home, comforted to know 
that his damsel in distress 
would get her glimpse of the sea 
after all. *. 


Each summer about 150 boys 
and girls from the Far West are 
given a holiday by the sea, and 
some of thern have to travel 
1000 miles. 


BIRDS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 


FULL SPEED HOMEWARD 


During a raid on a northern town 
a few. weeks ago' many sparrows 
nesting on ledges of the town hall 
were killed by enemy action, but a 
case of rare butterflies bombed- out 
of the museum was found to be 
intact. . 


LETTER FROM THE 
YORKSHIREHOMEFRONT 


We take this from our postbag; 
it is from one of the best wives in the 
best county for wives in England— 
Yorkshire. ’ 


The jam ration is small and I 
shall have to be careful, and the 
meat ration gets smaller.' Still, 
it’s amazing what one can do 
without, isn’t it ? and so long 
as this awful business ends in the 
Tight way we earn manage. It 
is interesting trying to make a 
meal for a family with next to 
nothing. I only' use half our 
allowance of tea, as I think it 
ample, and we must save 
shipping. ' 


/ One of the most delightful 
Dutch gestures to the British 
Empire this year has been the 
offer to Australia of the fastest 
Dutch motor-ship, the Oranje, 
for the transport of -wounded 
soldiers from the Middle East 
to their own homes in Australia 
and New Zealand. The Oranje 
is a ship, of 19,850 tons, and it 
is claimed ^that no other ocean¬ 
going motor-ship can outsail her. 

The offer has been accepted 
by the Australian Government, 
but we are glad to say that the 
number of wounded in the forces 
of the ^Dominion has been very 
small. To realise that he was 
homeward-bound on the fastest 
of ships' must be a tonic to any 
wounded Anzac, 


SEEN ON A CRUISE 


WITH THE FLEET 


The Totems Are Going Home 


H^ira heraldic emblem of the 
Red Indians, the totem pole, 
is once more coming into its own. 

1 There is hardly a Red Indian- 
village along the west coast of 
Canada and southern Alaska 
that has not been stripped of ; 
its totem poles, which adorn 
museums and parks all over 
the world. This sad state ' of 
affairs has happily now come to 
an end, for the Canadian and 
United States Governments are 
restoring and preserving these 
weirdly-carved poles in their 


original ‘ settings. The .North 
Pacific Indians were the most 
expert wood-carvers of all the 
North American natives. They 
made their homes and canoes 
from red cedar. The canoes were 
fashioned from a single log and 
were sometimes 70 feet long, 
6 feet broad, arid 4 feet deep. 

The totem poles (really the. 
coat-of-arms of a particular 
Indian ' tribe or family) were 
usually set against the front of 
the house, or a little distance 
from it. Carved from single 


trees, they were often nearly 
100 feet.high, and were carved 
to tell the tribe's genealogical 
history. 

Unfortunately, as many of the - 
poles are over a century old, 
there are few who can now 
decipher the meaning of these 
brightly-coloured squat bears, 
whales, seals, arid other creatures 
seen on the totems. Sometimes a 
bearded missionary was given a 
place of honour on a pole, show¬ 
ing that he was held in high 
esteem. 


The special correspondent of 
The Times tells of his cruise with 
our Battle Fleet in the Central 
Mediterranean. 

There were, of course, minor 
incidents, such as the suicide of a 
German plane which came too near, 
but the real interest centred in a 
yellowhammer which came . on 
board to ask for a lift on . its 
migration to its summer quarters. 
Also a long dark moving mass 
was seen in the sky, but this was 
found to be a party of storks 
travelling northwards. 


A WELCOME EGG 


A Sussex pullet has laid a 
mammoth war egg . weighing 
eight ounces, four times the 
weight of an average pullet’s 
egg. The hen belongs to East 
Bergholt, and is now on view 
earning cigarettes for the troops. 




























The Editor’s Table 

John CarpentervHouse, London 


above *t/ie hidden. y waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Two Empires 


I THE E DITORS WINDOW 


Sunday 


Ten Times Over 


"Tiir CN is delighted that the 
' latest attempt to’ disturb 
the restfulncss of Sunday has 
been defeated. It does not 
believe that there is any great 
demand for Sunday theatres, 
for the theatre has all too little 
to often that is worth while, if 
we are to judge by many of the, 
plays and music-hall perform¬ 
ances of our generation. And, 
in any case, who wants to make 
Sunday like Monday ? 

• ‘ ‘ 

The Star Quacks 


"piE star quacks, having been 
resurrected from the depths 
of Dark Age superstition, chose 
Easter for their great conven¬ 
tions, and it was Harrogate that 
had the honour of the presence 
of, these wise men who know 
what the stars are saying. 

We arc glad to hear that they 
promise us victory by June 20, 
or if not then by November 6, or 
if not then by November 29; but 
we remc'mbcr that they told us 
in 1939 that there would be no 
war at all, that if it came it 
would be over in a year, that we 
should have joined up with the 
Germans, that there would be no 
Blitzkrieg, and that Ribbentrop 
would commit suicide.in 1939. 

It seems a little out of gear, 
but even the stars may be wrong 
—or is it that these moonstruck 
-loons arc so much wiser than the 
rest of us that none of us can 
understand them, poor things, 
that we are ? 

Magistrates Who 
Break the Law 

Tt is regrettable to learn that in 
the first four months of last 
year the number of child offen¬ 
ders was half as great again as 
in the first few months of 1939. 

A sad consequence of this Avar 
symptom is that there are not 
sufficient “ remand homes ” in 
the country to house the offen¬ 
ders, and avc find magistrates 
actually sending children to 
prison, a thing forbidden by the 
Children's A ct of 1933. 

Local authorities must bestir 
themselves and provide more 
remand homes, and the Home 
Office has sent them a sharp 
rebuke for. their inaction ; but 
more important still is it to 
safeguard children and to pre¬ 
vent the manufacture of young 
offenders in wartime. 


The Avonderful Children’s Hour 
response to the appeal for 
a mobile canteen goes on be¬ 
coming more Avonderful still. It 
is the biggest children’s fund 
the B ICC has ever raised for one 
charity and is a remarkable 
tribute to the unique personality 
of Derek McCulloch, Avho made 
the appeal. As he asked for 
^rsoo and has received £15,000, 
it would seem that Mac is ten 
times more popular than any of 
us suspected, or that the hearts 
of ; the children arc ten times as 
big as even he imagined. 


Poor But Proud 


Qzeciis with more than three 
hens arc being compelled to, 
surrender all but a small number 
of eggs to their Nazi masters, and 
many owners of poultry have 
killed off their extra hens. The 
story has just reached" us from 
a village near Prague of a poor 
hen which was found hung up 
Avith a label saying, “ I committed 
suicide rather- than lay eggs for 
Hitler.” 


NORWAY’S FUTURE 


By Her Foreign Minister 

T IIE future for -which the 
Norwegian people are Avail¬ 
ing, working, and enduring hard¬ 
ship, is one of the closest possible 
political and economic coopera¬ 
tion Avith the i British Empire, 
the greatest -commonwealth’ of 
nations ever formed, and with 
the pOAverful and rich United 
States. 


War Aim 

We shall shake the life out of 
German militarism, Jnd this 
time Ave shall see that there is no, 
resurrection. Mr Qernuys, M P 


To Serbia 

Q SERBIA , amid thy ruins great, 
Love is immortal; there's an 
end to hate . • 

A Iways there will be dawn, though 
dark the night, 

Look up, thou tragic Glory! Even 
now f 

The thorny round that binds'thy 
bleeding brow 

Is as a croivn irradiating light . 

' Florence Earle Coates 
‘ in Jhe Great War 


Under the Editor's Table 


Qermans are better, as imitators yj HUMOROUS film star wants to 
than as creators. Even their . . play,, ip different audience. 

government is a mockery. . But not an indifferent one . 9 

fifANY’. girl dancers are P CtCt Puck " young Berkshire man 
iiow on the land . Not Wants to KnOW ■ has seen the sea for the 


skipp ing their Work . ' 

. 0 " • 

star in one film 
' changes his suit . fif¬ 
teen times, A Avearing life. 


EJfllR cook whose, recipe for < 
black puddings is a 
secret means to keep it dark* 

CD 


WAP n>t 
JW’A 



first, time. The tide came 
up to his expectations. 
i V * - ■ 0* ‘ 

IT ■is said of t a firm of 
publishers'that its mem¬ 
bers. arc all athletic. And 
.they, like to see their boohs 
'bound. ‘ 


lj ,, - .;. A LL Americans, says one 

JTirst editions of wpll- e * , - of theni; do not speak | 

known books sell Shortage Will through their nose. Most 


quickly. Buyers don’t Blake & material qf them speak through 


take a second. 


difference 


their President, 


TdhRE are two Empires at 

* grips in the world today, 
the mushroom empire of Hitler 
and the British Empire which 
is like an oak in its strength 
and the slowness of its growth. 

Hitler has overcome Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Luxemburg, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France; Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and the end of bis 
ambition is not in sight. In 
every one of these countries lie 
has to keep an army of occupa¬ 
tion to terrorise the people lest 
they rise against him. The 
Gestapo, his infamous secret 
police, are everywhere carrying 
out mass murders and con¬ 
fiscations to try to break the 
will of the subject peoples. . 

The British Empire needs no- 
armies of occupation; each 
dominion has whatever forces 
it thinks necessary for its own 
defence from without. Tlier& 
is no Gestapo, nor anything 
like it. ‘ Now that the Mother 
Country is in danger her 
free daughter or sister States 
are willingly sending men and 
resources to aid her to the end. 

Hitler is looting his subject 
States of all the food he can 
lay his hands on" to feed his 
bullies, and’pretending to pay 
for what he takes in paper 
money he prints, himself, worth 
nothing. 

The British Empire is trad¬ 
ing with, all the world outside 
Hitler's Empire on agreed 
terms of reciprocal advantage 
and real payment. We take 
no tribute, in loot or otherwise, 
from anyone. - 

Hitler’s Empire is regarded 
with fear by the entire world 
outside the English-speaking 
races, because of its manifest; 
threat to everyone. 

* The British Empire is looked 
on with hope and admiration 
because of its success in stand¬ 
ing alone, and because of its 
audacity in striking at the heart 
of the common enemy. 

Hitler’s Empire seeks to 
establish German domination 
over an assembly of cringing 
and enslaved peoples. - This is 
called the establishment of a 
New Order, , 

The British Empire is look¬ 
ing . to continue on its path 
of establishing freedom and 
security for all its peoples and 
for. every individual within its 
• widespread borders. ■ 

Hitlerism is fighting with a 
callous brutality, regardless of 
every .shred of humanity. 

We are carrying on a clean 
fight, often to our own dis¬ 
advantage for the time being. 

PIitier needs' armoured trains 
and thousands of bullies when¬ 
ever he appears in public. 

Our King goes about freely 
wherever there is ’ the most 
need to help and encourage 
his people. 

$ 

. JUST AN IDEA 

Hoiv true it is that no man can 
answer for, his courage who has 
never been in danger . 



An English Window For Fifth Aven 


A mong the many precious 
*** cargoes that will shortly 
be crossing the Atlantic is 
a beautiful English window. . 

Designed by James Hogan, - 
of the Whitcfriar<s Glass Works, 
which were established in Lon-- 
don over 250 years ago and 
have now movfcd to the country, 
it has been made in Middlesex, 
and is destined for the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest in New 
York. 

1 The window has a central 
panel of the Prodigal’s Return, 
measures 40 feet by 12, and is 
made up of about 50,000 pieces 
of glass glowing in lovely tones ' 
of amethyst and ruby, emerald 
and sapphire, amber arid crys- . 
tal. Fifty thousand fragments 
of beauty is a great number, 


but such a collection is 
means a record, for.wc 
that the famous Five ! 
Window in York Minstc 
tains no fewer than t 
pieces of 13th-century 
and we remember a wine 
a village church ^at Ch 
Campden) which has ten 
sand pieces. 

This new window, c 
£3000, will make its p< 
Atlantic journey in 50 sc 
packed in 14 cases, a 
New York these* wi 
assembled and set up i 
church on Fifth Avenue, 
to shine as a tribute 1 
genius of English crafl 
whose work goes on in pc 
in war, for the enduring 
of our race. 


A Marvellous News Rec 


Gomewiiere not many miles 
^ from 'the C N office are 
about a thousand little boxes 
the size of the familiar sardine 
tin, and packed away "in them 
is—what do you think ? 

A complete set of The Times 
from 1785. 

It is the most remarkable 
record of events anywhere in 
the world, covering 153 years 
to 1938. It contains three- 
quarters of a million pages, all 
stored in these tiny boxes. 
The files of The Times have, of 
course, been photographed on 
microscopic films, anch in this , 
case the work has been done by 
Kodak on reels 100 feet long, 
each feel taking 800 pages of 
the paper. The early copies 
required only two reels for one 
year, but the later copies 
required a dozen, and alto¬ 
gether the reels number 940, 
with a length of about 17 miles. 
The*, reels can be taken out 


and read easily on a bz 
translucent screen; and : 
device is obviously of tli 
greatest value, for it e 
records to be kept in small 
duplicated, and placed 1: 
the possibility of destruc 

This amazing record oc 
about a 50th part of the 
of the originals. It is tl 
microscopic film of a cor 
newspaper in this countr 
we may look forward 1 
x day when the British M 
will be getting rid of its 
of newspaper files and 
stituting thousands of 
little boxes of newspapet 

Three Old Frien 

Carrots, onions, and pc 
are all to be bought up 
Government, this year at 1 
and fair price ; it is hardlj 
believed that before the a 
had in this country ba 
thousand acres growing 0 





ewspaper 


Science is Changing 
Its Mind 

While Faith Goes on 
Believing 


Faith goes on .believing, in spite 
of all. Science goes on changing 
‘ts mind , whatever happens. 

Knowledge grows from day 
^ to day, and it would seem 

S Uiat, if we think of it, Science 
eally never knows where it 
tdnclsj for long. What would, 
lot long ago.have been called 
corner-stones of.; the Temple 
have been of late demolished 
. by* Sir James Jeans, in a lecture 
o the Royal Institution. 

The Light of a Candle 

Sir James has just lifted a 
corner of the curtain in front 
of our mysterious Universe to 
how us the bit nearest to. us, 
our Solar ' System 'with ' our 
neighbours' the planets. 

He shows us, first, the light 
of a candle, which the astro¬ 
nomer’s big telescope could 
letcct though it were 2000 
niles away. This is not a real 
candle, because it would be 
: ound the corner of the globe 
: f it were 2000 miles away on 
jjts surface; what Sir James 
means is that the big telescope 
‘(an pick up the light of a star 
millions of miles away, though 
its blaze, equal to that of many 
Sims, is reduced to a candle’s 
glimmer. Its distance is, in 
fact, best measured by com¬ 
paring its light with that of a 
candle’s glimmer. 

The Heat of the Sun ' 

The heat from the stars is 
measured by a marvellously 
positive electric device, like a 
balance, where one scale-pan 
is tipped up by the. almost 
infinitesimal heat, from the 
sjtar. It is by this electrical 
balance that the heat of the 
dtars or planets is measured. 

I Coming to the planets, Sir 
James has now revealed how 
mucin our knowledge, acquired 
!ljy heat-measuring devices, has 
of late chaqgecl our opinions 
< 4 bout them. There is Jupiter, 
for example, which till quite 
recently was described b}' astro¬ 
nomical text-books as a planet 
very light for its size, and 
consisting largely of a liquid 
mass covered with clouds of. 
V is at a .very high temperature. 

Not at all, says Sir James, 
tie planets do not give out 
ajiy inner heat from their 
surfaces. All the heat these 
surfaces possess , is what they 
llive received from the, sun 
a! id reflect,, back. The total 
radiation from all. the planets 
is and was always equal to the 
radiation received from the 
sjun, so much and no more. 
Moreover, the amount was of 
■remarkable constancy, and it 
<is now established that the 
'■sim is not cooling down, but 
i continues always, to give out 
flic same amount of heat. Its 


fuel of hydrogen kc.eps its home 
fires always burning. That is 
a new.and revolutionary idea, 
and means . that the, poet’s' 
conception of a time when the 
sun grows old, and the stars 
are cold may not be true.. 

.. 'These ideas, applied to the 
planets, quite upset many old 
ideas about their' temperatures 
on the surface. Jupiter,- for 
instance, instead of being a 
boiling mass, as*we have always 
thought, is more likely colder 
‘than ice, with a temperature 
more than 200 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit below zero. Saturn, least . 

! dense of all the planets, has a 
gaseous surface colder still. 
The temperatures of the other 
planets, Uranus, Neptune, and 
Pluto, falling lower and lower 
as they are more distant from 
the sun, would be such as to 
freeze solid most of the gases 
known to the Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere. , 

Mercury, Venus, and Mars 

The inner planets are in 
different case. Mercury , is 
warmer because it is near the 
sun’s fire-grate. Its" burnished 
livery of the burning sun ” is 
such that lead would melt 
there.' Venus, so*covered with 
clouds 4000 feet thick that we 
know all too little about it, is 
still too hot for water ^vapour. 
It has been suggested that its 
clouds are solid dust particles of 
formaldehyde gas. No oxygen; 
is present. ' 

Mars has a very thin atmo¬ 
sphere, too thin for human’ 
beings to breathe; but there 
arc astronomers who believe 
that vegetable life, and possibly 
some animal life, might exist 
there; and there are other 
astronomers who do not. 

But one of. the most remark¬ 
able ideas that emerge from 
the new knowledge is the idea 
that life is not possible on any 
other world than ours. 

The Question Mark 

Taking astronomical opinion 
as a whole, it seems to be agreed 
that on the Earth alone arc the. 
conditions of heat and colcf of 
oxygen and water, such as to 
make life, possible. That was 
what Alfred Russel Wallace 
thought 40 years ago, when he 
caused a sensation by publish¬ 
ing a book on Man as the only 
inhabitant of the Universe; 
but the fact .about 1 all these 
things is that the best science 
is never quite sure. It never . 
forgets the question mark, and 
it knows too .well that we 
never reach the truth. But 
we gradually get nearer the 
truth, and it is by marching 
on and finding things out 
that we may hope to arrive in 
God’s good time. 


April 19, 1941 

Last Night 

I ast night the silvery moon 
that floated by, 

Across the stillness of the star¬ 
lit, sky, v 

Sent down upon a world of grief - 
and tears ; , - 

The magic light that drives’away 
our fears. 

Ha^e courage, be not troubled or 
annoyed 

By what we cannot alter or 
avoid. N 

Leave all that is for mortals too 
profound 

To Him who drives the universe 
around. 

Have perfect faith in the eternity 
Of' justice, honour, truth, and 
liberty ; 

Have sacred trust in the Al¬ 
mighty Power 

That threads the planet a net its 
■ smallest flower. E. Oxburgh 

England’s Lovely Things 

- J love England for its physical 
and spiritual tranquillity, 
because it has no scented 
gardens, or wandering fakirs, 
or terrorist lamas; none of the 
elements that create them—no 
goblin more malicious than Puck, 
a land where there is , little 
cruelty and violence, .and less ■ 
unkindness than elsewhere, where 
all the trees open and shed their 
leaves at the same time, and the 
people arc all of one colour and 
have no bitterness in their hearts. 

Edmund Candler 

HOW SLEEP THE 
BRAVE 

T_Iow sleep the brave who sink to 
vest 

By all their country's wishes blest ! v 
When Spring, with dewy fingers 
cold, 

Returns to. deck their hallowed 
■ mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their 
clay ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there, 
William Collins 

The Best Place of All 

TWFid pleasures and palaces though 
we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there's no 
place like home 1 

A charm from the skies seems to 
hallow us there, .* 

Which, seek through the world, is 
ne’er met'with elsewhere. 

An exile from home,' splendour 
dazzles in vain ! 

Oh, give- me “my lowly thatched 
cottage again ! 

The birds singing gaily that came 
at my call, 

Give Tnc them, and the peace of 
mind dearer than all I 

John Howard Payne 

A PRAYER FOR 
SHAKESPEARE’S DAY. 

(Born April 23,1564; died April 23,1616) 

P specially do we thank Thee, 

• O God, for William Shake-* 
speare, to whom Thou didst give 
vision, sympathy, knowledge, and 
power beyond his time, enabling 
him to behold Thy mystery of 
eternal righteousness, to under¬ 
stand Thy pity in Christ, and to 
speak to every land and every age 
of the wonder of Thy mercy, 
and the depths of Thy judgments 
against sin, meanness, ambition, 
envy, pride, and the lusts that - 
'desolate the human heart. 

Laughlan MacLean Watt 



SHAKESPEARE 




Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 


£jet us now praise famous men) 
and our fathers that begat us. 
The Lord hath wrought great 
glory by them through his great 
power from the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, men . renowned for- 
their power, giving counsel by 
their understanding, and declar-' 
ing prophecies ; leaders of the 
people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge of learning 
meet for The people, wise and 
eloquent in their instructions; 
such as found out musical tunes, 
and recited verses in writing ; 
'rich men furnished with ability, 
living peaceably in their Habita¬ 
tions : all these were honoured 
in their generations, and were 
the glory of their times. 

There be of them that have 
left a name behind them, that 
their praises might be reported. 


And some there be which have 
no,memorial, who are perished, 
as though they had never been ; 
and are become as though they 
had never been born ; and their 
.children after them. But these 
were merciful men, whose right¬ 
eousness hath not been forgotten. 
With their seed shall continually 
remain a good inheritance, and 
their children are within the 
covenant. Their seed standeth 
fast, and their children for their 
Sakes. • 

Their seed shall remain for 
ever, and their glory shall not 
be blotted out. 

Their bodies are -buried in 
peace ; but their name liveth for 
evermore,; 

The people will tell of their 
wisdom and the congregation 
will show forth their praise. 

From the Apocrypha 


Whittier’s Psalm of Life 


T mourn, no more my vanished 
A years: 

Beneath a tender rain, ~ 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
d\Iy heart is young again. 

. The west-winds blow, and, singing 
low, ■ • ' • • 

I hear the glad streams run ; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun: 

No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear ; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The, best of now and here. 

Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong ; 

The graven flowers that wreathe the 
sword f 

Make not the blade less strong. 

But smiting hands shall learn to heal, 
To build as to destroy; . 

Nov less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 

THE ANCHOR 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold. 

And knoweth more of all nry needs 
Than all my prayers have told ! 

Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked* my erring track ; 
That wheresoe'er my feet have 
swerved 

His .'chastening turned me back ; 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good ; 

That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight; 

That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart. 

And so the west-winds play*; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 

- They Will Come Again 


ART must anchor in Nature, or it is ThiE burning of a little straw may 
** the sport of every breath of hide the stars, but the stars 

T olI y- * Hazlitt will reappear. Voltaire 
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Daisy Bates is Back y What is If Neptune Replaced 


Among Her People Bureaucracy ? 


Our Moon 


YY7e have been glad .to hear from our old friend Daisy Bates, 
.YY who writes to tell us that she. is : back again at her 
Ooldea camp among her Australian natives. 
r C N readers will remember, future students, as much of it 


that Mrs Bates left her tent at deals with extinct groups.. I 
Ooldea a few years before the . will take it to Canberra, where 


war .to be able to write her book it wilI be housed in the 

and that she afterwards pitched r __• ■ ut A j 

w tone nn.ttm hani™ of Commonwealth Archives, and 


her tent, on the banks of the 
Murray River outside Adelaide. 


I shall then leave the city and 


Now the time has come when T r etl ?\ to A P e °P le of the 
Mrs Bates is no longer able to Central Areas, the only area 


stay away from the people she . where the primitive groups may 
has befriended for more than still be found. 


a generation. All that time she All the groups arc now lcav- 


has lived on the edge of civilisa- ing thcir wild country, follow 


tion, the one white friend to ing the tracks of those who went 
whom the dying race of Black- u i T u 1 

fellows could come with; con- before them, and I have never 
fidence for help and sympathy. known any of those who came 
, , |. to me at my Ooldea camp 

Kabbarli - returning .to their- native 

1 kI, ; W i'Lt grounds again. That is the 


*th^Tnr tragedy. They abandon their 
■will be happier among them, lor ° J , , 

hpr work for them is all the a S e '°kl home grounds, and 


grounds, 


world to her. She stands for ■ Stone Age man and Twentieth 
the Flag' to these people, - to Century man meet, the older 


whom she has devoted her life man passing on. 
for the last 30 years and more # 

in the hope that she may bring Friends to 
1 some comfort and consolation So I eo bac 


Friends to the End 

So I go back to my old 


to the sixty thousand natives friends, and will keep, a little 
still left in Australia. • group about me to the end of 


still left in Australia. . 

Mrs Bates writes that ''our m y hf c j canno t knit or sew, 
dear little CN comes along j needed bv these 

slowly, but it comes, with its . am n ^ ca 11 l 
pages breathing the spirit of primitives, and we will be 
England,” and she goes on to say : h a PPY’ k shall write down 


Pounded and battered though 


more of their Tegends and 
their dialects, and interest 


we may be yet our spirit them in tell ’ ing mc about 
cannot be touched. From the these ancient things. The 20th 


ruin of old and loved homes cen t U ry civilisation saddens 
comes the source of new mC| an( j j mus t lessen the effect 


courage and strength to fight of ’ it on my natives and save 
to the end. Our hard-won them from the worst side of 


victory will be our treasured t heir contact with the white 
memory. I think sadly of the pop u lation . God bless you, and 
dear Garden of England with England and the C N Your 


near uaiuen 01 iMiguuiu wuu England( and t l,e C N. Your 
primitive savages battering its courage and steadfastness are 


beauty—for savages they are, beyond all praise> 
irredeemable ; let us not forget 

that when Victory comes. M RS Bat12S is 8o * She has not 
I have written you many bought a new dress for 35 

letters which you have not y e f s ; She speaks over a hundred 


J^Jrs Bates is 80. She has not 
bought a new dress for 35 


received. I have told you that tribal dialects. She has grown up 
I came down from my Murray century and is happiest among her 


camp to revise my manuscript natives, now once more around 
in Adelaide, so that it could be her. We wish her much happiness 


placed where it will be safe for and long years among them, 


Russia’s Climates Under One Roof 


jN.a building now being erected 
in Moscow there will be repro¬ 
duced every variety of climate 
known throughout the eight 
million square miles of Russian 
territory. 

Russia is a land of extremes, 
. with the coldest spot in the world 
at Verkhoyansk, where the ther¬ 
mometer drops in January to 
61 degrees below zero, to rise to 
; 60 degrees above zero in July, 
so giving this remote Siberian 
town the widest range of tem¬ 
perature in the world. 

There arc great ranges of 
temperature in other parts of 
the country too, as in Turkestan, 
where . the summers are hot 
and ' the thermometer reaches 
an average of 90 in July, drop- 
| ping to 30 in January. Close 
j by the deserts in which the 
: River Oxus loses its waters 
rise the Pamir Mountains, known 
as ‘ the roof of ' the world, and 
the range of vegetation in the 
valleys between is surprising. 


Luscious fruits and cotton are 
grown with ease. 

It is to study plant life under 
these conditions that the new 
laboratory is being equipped. 
It will have chambers fitted 
with - machinery' to create cold 
down to 60 degrees below zero, 
electrical heaters to produce 
drought, and appai'atus to create 
varying degrees of humidity. It 
will also be^ possible to provide 
artificial sunlight, so that in this 
laboratory every kind of plant 
grown in Russia will be studied, 
and methods of combating the 
natural difficulties each plant 
meets in the open will be 
developed by scientists.. 

When. we remember that in 
America wheat has been pro¬ 
duced to flourish hundreds of 
miles nearer the Arctic than 
50 : years ago, wc can realise - 
how valuable this new labora¬ 
tory may prove/in developing 
the natural resources of such a 
natural wonderland as Russia. 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 


Boy. ; I notice a funny word in 
newspaper articles on the Govern¬ 
ment. They speak of bureaucracy. 
What does that mean ? 


A Grand Spectacle Under 
Strange Conditions 


Man.' In the meaning of this 
word is contained a big controversy. 
Bureau is French for an office, and 
the ending is from the Greek word 
kratos , meaning power, sway, or 
government. So bureaucracy means 
government by, officials. In the 
same way we use cracy to end the 
word democracy;' meaning govern¬ 
ment by the people. . . 

Boy. Well, ours is a democracy, 
so where docs bureaucracy came in ? 

Man, In this way. For the 
people to govern themselves they 
must in practice elect representa¬ 
tives,' who constitute a Parliament 
in which the members speak for the 
people, and from whom is formed a 
Committee wc call a Government. 

But the business of practical 
governing cannot be done by a 
Parliament, whose function it is to 
make laws and give general direc¬ 
tion. So Government Departments 
are set up to manage various affairs, 
such as finance (the Treasury), 
home affairs (Home Office), and so 
on. Each of these, has a Minister in 
Parliament to speak for it, to say 
what it is doing, and to answer 
criticisms, ' The officials of the 
various departments arc called 
civil servants, and they are not 
allowed to answer for themselves 
publicly. The Ministers in Parlia¬ 
ment take all responsibility for what 
the officials do. So, you see, our 
British way of government seeks 
to prevent any official abuse by 
making people's representatives 
answerable for official conduct. 


A good opportunity of getting 
a glimpse of Neptune will be 
provided for possessors of power¬ 
ful glasses or smalt telescopes by the , 
dark moonless nights of next week, 
writes the C N Astronomer. Fqr 
Neptune will appear in the same 
ficld-of-view as the fairly bright 
star .Beta in Virgo. 


The position of this star and of 
Neptune relative to it were given 
in the star-map in the CN of 
March 8, so'the exact locality may 
be easily found. This is now in the 
south-east and almost midway 
between the horizon and overhead 
between ty and 10 o'clock. 

- The charm of getting a glimpse 
. of Neptune, the remote world on the 
" edge of the great beyond,” is 
intense when we reflect that whereas 
light takes, at present, about 4I* 
hours to reach us from Neptune, it 
takes about 4J years to cross the 
void from Proxima Centaun, the 
nearest of the stars. Except for 
little Pluto, not much more remote 
than Neptune, nothing tangible is 
known to intervene, apart from an 
occasional comet. 


of the planets, together , with 
other Neptunian entertainment, 
as when the ‘Earth's shadow fell 
like a great dark disc on Neptune 
and travelled across it. 

But if Neptune were in the place 
of our Moon our world'would for 
ever‘have to revolve round Neptune, 
because he is between 17 and 18 
times heavier than the Earth;,and 
weight counts enormously in decid¬ 
ing things and the way they should 
go, as in a tug-of-war. Moreover, 



Boy. So that while we have 
officials we have not a bureaucracy ? 

Man. I am glad you see that, 
but you must remember that 
modern government is so very 
complicated that much must neces¬ 
sarily be left to officials ; all that 
they do cannot be thoroughly 
reviewed by Parliament. . The work 
done by officials, even in peace, 
is difficult to follow, and in wartime 
it embraces all the nation's work. 
Parliament, therefore, has neces¬ 
sarily to leave nearly everything 
to official action, 1 At the present 
time our lives and properties and 
labours are all subject to control 
suddenly exercised in the national 
interest . In such a gigantic control, 
carried out in detail by newly- 
appointed officials, mistakes are 
bound to happen, and sometimes 
they seriously affeCt individuals, 
who naturally complain. That is 
why you get cries of “ bureau¬ 
cracy ” in the papers, and such 
representations, when made in 
good faith, are necessary to prevent 
excesses in interference. People 
say; and properly say : We agree 
to control, but we ask to under¬ 
stand the why and the wherefore. 


Owing to this remoteness very 
few manage to get a glimpse of this 
great world of Neptune, which is 
actually about 72 times the size 
of our own ; at its present distance 
of 2750 million miles it appears of 
only eighth magnitude and with 
an apparent diameter of Qnly two 
seconds of arc. So small is Nep¬ 
tune’s apparent disc that about/ 
900 such discs could be placed in a 
line across the face of the Full 
Moon. Yet were Neptune as near to 
us as our Moon he would appear 
about 15A times wider than her disc. 


The position of Neptune as seen 
In the fleld-of-view of the glasses, 
the arrow showing the extent of 
the planet's motion during the 
next two months 


Like an Orange 

What a grand sphere we would 
then have to gaze upon, but though 
Neptune N would present all the 
familiar lunar phases he would 
nevertheless appear different in 
every other way. His enormous 
sphere would not be round, but 
flattened like an orange ; great and 
varied belts of cloud would be 
revolving rapidly round his equator 
with numerous storm and cyclonic 
details, taking little more than 
seven hours to cross, for Neptune 
rotates in only 15 hours and ,40 
minutes. Colour would also enter 
into this celestial " movie ” picture, 
but unless,Neptune’s much greater 
proximity to the Sun under these 
conditions affected the chemical 
constitution of his cloud belts the 
prevailing hue would be green. 

Such an enormous sphere would 
provide us with, very frequent 
eclipses of the Sun and occultations 


if, as would ' be likely,' our world 
revolved under similar conditions as 
our Moon does, that is, once in one 
rotation on her axis, then Neptune 
would remain apparently in the 
same place in the sky. So tours and 
excursions would have to be taker 
from one half of the Earth to view 
the wonderful sight that was always 
presented to the other hemisphere ; 
advertisements of pleasure cruises 
would thus include ” A grand view 
of Neptune.” 

Neptune, however, can nevet 
replace our Moon, and perhaps it is 
better so, because our days would 
then be a week or two long, produc¬ 
ing very hot days and very, ver> 
cold nights, terrific great tides, and 
a very disagreeable state of things, 
unless we were adapted to it. 

As it is, wc may hope to get n 
peep at that far-off world about 
which great telescopes and spec¬ 
troscopy have revealed so much; but 
only as a tiny faint star among 
several -and, at 1 present, in the 
position shown in the star-map 
of the field-of-view. through the 
glasses; Neptune will appear nc 
brighter than the faintest stars 
indicated there. The movement 
of Neptune during the next, twe 
months will be along the line of the 
arrow', this distinguishing him from 
•the so-cal led fixed stars. \ G. F. M.- 


America’s National Anthem 
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The centre of interest 
of the war in Europe 


'JTik happy suggestion is made 
that the National Anthem of 
the USA should be added to 
those of the Allies which arc 
broadcast by the B B C. Not 
everybody here knows what that 
anthem is, for, although it was 
written so long ago as 1814, 
it was’only in recent years the 
USA made it the national song. 

The Star-Spangled Banner has 
American words, but the tune 
is almost entirely English, for 
it was written as the melody for 
what we might nowadays call the 
signature tune of a London club 
in* 1771, when America was still 
a British Colony. The club was 
the Anacreonic Society of Lon¬ 
don, the song ** To Anacreon in 
Heaven.” Composed for rcvelrj^, 
the tune, wedded to words of 


patriotic zeal and fervour, is 
now to America what God Save 
the King is to us. 

The popularity of The Star- 
Spangled Banner is still chal¬ 
lenged in America by the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, hs 6ui 
anthem is challenged by Blake's 
Jerusalem. The Battle Hymn 
was written by Mrs Julia Ware] 
Howe to the tune of. John Brown's 
Body, the famous marching 
song of the Civil War, the words 
of which were written by ar 
unknown author and set to the 
melody of an old Methodisl 
hymn. Both are still sung, bul 
whereas Mrs Howe’s fine stanzas. 
Mine eyes have seen the glor> 
of the coming of the Lord, arc 
noble poetry, John Brown was 
merely the Federal Tipperary. 
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St Pancras 


Did He Walk in 
Java 2000 


aile Selassie's 


Any Booh You Want in the Street CentlirieS AgO? 


jMisiTHER Hitler nor any other 
evil power can stop, this 
nation in its march to better 
days. One step, forward has 
come to our notice, and we pass 
it on as an inspiration in these 
times of stress and strain. 

The idea lias been born in the 
enterprising town of St Pancras. 
The people there have had their 
share of the Blitz! but they are 
carrying on ip the courageous 
spirit of our people everywhere. 
They have now devised a 
Library on Wheels which goes 
regularly through the streets of 
. St Pancras. It may seem a small 
thing and, of course, the County 
Library has been familiar to us 
all in the country for some years ; 
but this is not a small thing, for. 
it means nothing less than this— 
that a citizen of St Pancras may 
have any* book, he wants from 
practically any library in England 
brought] almost to his door. - 
The' Mobile Library carries 
about jV2000 volumes, the 
majority of which are not fiction 
but are educational, ' At present 
it visits every week 12 separate 
sites in St pancras within con¬ 
venient reach of most of the 
population. The van also serves 
the heeds of all Civil Defence 


workers, Balloon Barrage Units, 
the Home Guard, and others 
taking part in public services. 

Any authorised person may 
fill in a form oil the spot and 
become ’entitled to ( use the 
library without further form¬ 
ality. If he cannot find the book 
he needs on the shelves he may 
ask for it and it will be obtained 
for him.. If it is not in the admir¬ 
able libraries of St Pancras, the 
librarian will seek it out anil find 
■ it with the help of the Nationab 
Central Library, which makes 
the municipal book service of 
the whole country available to all.' 

It is surely a remarkable 
development that St Pancras. 
has been able at this time to 
make it possible for its people, 
to collect so easily any book 
they want. A democracy is not. 
dead that can hold back Nazism 
while getting ready to destroy it, 
and can at the same time devise 
such glorious opportunities as 
these for its people. ; ’ • 

The CN congratulates St 
Pancras on its new adventure, 
which we may expect to prepare 
the minds of its people for the 
great future awaiting them when 
.Barbarism has been vanquished 
and Civilisation is itself again. 


The Thing That Troubled Her 


Jt has been suggested that the 
- Government should make it 
compulsory for debtors to notify 
the sums owing by them to firms 
whose records have been lost 
by enemy, action, 

One big London establishment 
. whose > books and premises dis¬ 
appeared together, found com¬ 
pulsion quite unnecessary. 
Members of the staff called on 
customers the, next day, asking : 
‘‘ Have we,had your coupons for 


the week, and have yorr paid 
your current account ? " 

The' response was splendid. 
In only one case was there a 
dotibt, and that was one.’of an 
anxious little woman whose home 
bad shared the fate, of the shop 
and the books. "I'm °a bit 
flustered today," she said, "for. 
all my coupons, invoices,- and 
receipts are gone, and to think 
that I may be owing money is 
worse than the bombing." 


BEDTIME 

APRIL 



B lue' sky and rosy cloud, 
Welcome sun and shower! 
Gentle breezes not too loud, - 
, Timid opening flower : 

April at her wheel is spinning, 
Something sweet is now be- 
. ginning. 

The Rich Man’s Barns 

T he ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth, 
.plentifully; and he thought 
within himself, saying, What 
• shall I do, because I have no 
. room where to bestow my 
fruits ? And he said, This will 
I do : I will pull .down my 
barns and build, greater; 
and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods. And I 
will say to rny soul, Soul, thou 


CORNER 

hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him,'Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee : then 
whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?■ 
So is he that layeth up 
treasury for himself, and is not 
rich toward God. 

Do You Know the 
Missing Words ? 

R ide a cock-horse to-Ban¬ 
bury Cross 

To see a fine lady ride on a 
- horse, 

With -rings on her fingers and 
-I—— on her toes, 

And she shall have music 
wherever shg goes. 

__ WHAl 

D ear Lord, I thank Thee for 
the promise of Thy pro - 
lection through this night y that 
Thou wilt he ivith Thy little 
ones ; and for all T Jry gifts which 
speak of Thy loving watchful¬ 
ness over me, In quietness and 
confidence may I go forward to 
seek to do'a little in Thy name . 
Help me to do Thy will at all 
times , and to know the joy of the 
labourer who shares the presence 
of his Master -always. 


One of • the strangest stories 
ill discovery is recalled by the 
recent passing of Dr Eugene 
Dubois, the Dutch Army siirgeon 
who 46 years ago found the 
earliest known human skull, at 
Trinil in Java, He named it 
Pithecanthropus Eredits, the ape 
man who’ walked upright. 

' The era when the ape-man 
walked the earth was put at 
about 200,000 years ago, and 
the fragments of the skull and 
the bones were accepted, as con¬ 
tributing to Darwin’s ideas about 
the descent of man and ape from 
a common ancestor. After „ a 
year or two of controversy, Dr 
Dubois suddenly withdrew the 
skull fragments from observa¬ 
tion! and no one was allowed to 
see them for nearly 40 years. 

Then Dr Ales ITrdlicka, through 
the good offices of the American 
Government, was* allowed to see 
them, and the' skull came back 
to the world of controversy. 
Hardly had it done so than Dr 
Dubois changed his mind again, 
and to everyone’s astonishment 
declared that the skull was not 
that of a. man at all but of 
a giant extinct gibbon. This 
, assertion was fiercely fought by 
Dr Franz Weidenreich and other 
anthropologists, who declared 
their belief that the’ skull could 
s not have'been that of anape but 
was indubitably that of a human, 
being. So, whatever Dr Dubois 
thought at the.last, his ape man 
still holds the field. ' : 

A Hundred 
Singing Birds 

The C V N does not like the idea 
.'of a bird in a cage, but it likes 
this story. 

In a house in 'Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, a hundred songsters 
. are awaiting their cue to come 
before the public. One chirp 
from them is guaranteed to cheer 
up the gloomiest home, for they 
are canaries belonging'to Mr J. . 
C. Reed's Bird Library. 

The more Mr Reed’s telephone 
rings, the louder the birds sing. 
They know it means a call from 
some sick room which would be 
all the Happier for a song. 

For many years Mr Reed was 
an invalid, and one day, when 
he \vas t feeling particularly 
gloomy, a friend brought him a 
canary. It was like a Blue Bird 
of Happiness entering the room. 
The patient’s pain and boredom 
vanished. " God’s in His, 
Heaven, All’s right with the 
world,he thought to himself 
as he sat _up and began to take 
a new interest in life. 

Three years ago Mr . Reed 
resolved to get together a library 
of songsters which he could lend 
.out to sick people, and we 
imagine that this is th6 only 
library of its kind in the world. 

All Sorts 

Among books lately left; at the 
Services Book Depot in London 
for soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
arc Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
a big. German family Bible of 
1733, 2 feet by 18 inches, and 
several copies of local directories. 


By One Who Has Lived With Them 


Italy'has lost Abyssinia, and 
the capital, Addis Ababa, is now 
under British protection. Haile 
Selassie is back among his people, 
after five years of exile. A CN 
friend who, lived in the country 
some years ago sends its these notes 
on the character of the people and 
life in A byssinia before the Italians 


’Y’iiere are many ' races in 
Abyssinia/ with ‘ totally 
different habits, custonis, and 
languages ; and the word savages, 
so often applied to these people, 
may mean either cannibals or 
uncivilised people, or people who 
are merely primitive. 

One thing that may definitely 
be said is that none, of these 
races are cannibals; although 
on festive occasions they may 
eat raw meat, they would never 
eat human flesh. Some of the 
races are primitive , in so far as 
they have no modern inventions. 

\ ■ .. " . 

No Wheeled Vehicles 

They cannot vie with us in 
the speed, of getting from one 
place to another, for with the. 
exception of ' motor-cars and 
bicycles in and around their few 
small towns they have no wheeled 
.vehicles, not even wheel barrows. 
Roads are scarce, Neither have 
they any wireless outside the 
towns—yet news flies round. 

Though many of the various 
races are primitive, in Amhara 
and a few other provinces they 
possess a considerable degree of 
culture,, and with their keen 
sense of justice they certainly 
could -not be . considered un¬ 
civilised. : . ■ 

Whether rich or poor,.. all 
■ Abyssinian^. can afford to have 
their chick-a-cliicks r (Amharic 
word for quarrels) adjusted far 
more easily and .qiiicldy than 
. in Europe. Sheds, almost as 
numerous as telephone boxes in 
England, are dotted about the 
towns, villages, and country 
markets, and under their corru¬ 
gated iron roofs,;supported, by 
small tree trunks, the judges 
sit; while the plaintiffs. and 
defendants stand and plead 
their own cause/ or employ 
someone to plead for them. 

The Emperor’s Court ’ 

When they take ,the oath to 
speak the truth- they do not 
kiss the Bible, but with an 
arm upraised and the hand 
pointing, dramatically to the 
. sky swear Ba Haile Selassie. If 
dissatisfied with the judgment 
they can appeal, and in some of 
the more important cases, as a 
last resort, they go to the court 
which the emperor holds two 
mornings a week. His judgments 
in the eyes of his people rival 
those of King Solomon, whose 
descendant he claims to be. 

This quickness in settling 
disputes is. admirable, though’ at 
times not so convenient to us 
foreigners. 

One afternoon, while. staying 
in Addis Ababa; I was invited 
. to a party some little distance 
away. I sent the. boy to fetch 

car, which should not have 
taken more than 20 minutes, but 
double that time passed and 


he had not returned. Much 
annoyed, I set out to get one 
myself, and ran into the boy as 
riie came in, his face beaming 
with satisfaction. 

He beckoned me to follow 
him, and in a few minutes I saw 
a car with a punctured, tyre. I 
tried to find out why he had not 
fetched another, but he did not 
understand me and just went on 
smiling. . 

In the evening he. brought in 
an English-speaking friend, who 
told . me that when the - tyre 
burst the boy.had jumped out to 
fetch another car, but tlie driver 
had stopped him, refusing to 
let him-go until-he had paid. 
The boy would not pay and a 
chick-a-chiclc started. Together 
they sought a judge, who settled 
the case in the boy’s favour; 
hence his beaming smile. Any¬ 
one can be stopped and asked 
to judge . these small affairs, 
and generally most people oblige. 
Attending the law courts is one 
of the very few amusements' 
the Abyssinians enjoy. In their 
long wet season they have not 
even the solace of smoking, for 
except "the Mohammedans, who 
gurgle through hookas, no one 
in the whole land smokes. 

The Decimal System 

Anyone can stop at the sheds 
and listen to the arguments. 
Many do, and these little courts 
take the place of kinemas in 
country places, and are probably 
far more thrilling, if -wliat is 
said is half as dramatic as the 
gesticulations. ,. , . 

I11 one way the Abyssinians 
in the towns are well ahead of us. 
Even, before‘the Italians came to 
teach them culture by. means 
of mustard gas, these so-called 
savages had altered their 
currency from 32 besers to 100 
' to the dollar, adopting the 
-decimal system in the towns, 
though in the country places 
: agricultural produce was still 
exchanged for cartridges, needles, 
or bars of salt. .. 

Politeness is noticeable ariiong 
all , classes, • even the poorest 
bowing low to one another. All 
their manners are more elaborate 
than ours, and to them we must 
seem very discourteous. . 


EVERY CHILD 
NEEDS 

A SPRING CLEAN 

Pimples are sure signs that the 
bowels are clogged with sour, bilious 
poisons which inflame the blood. 

For a quick, safe remedy there is 
nothing like 'California Syrup of 
Figs 1 to cleanse the system and 
purify the blood. Give a dose 
at bedtime. In the morning 
the bowels will act, gently yet 
thoroughly removing the poisonous 
waste...Continue *.California Syprp 
of Figs * for a few nights and the 
skin will be clear, fresh, glowing 
with a beautiful healthy colour.’ 
Better still, you will see a wonderful 
improvement in the child’s health. 
Doctors and nurses recommend this 
liquid laxative. Be sure you get 
’California Syrup of Figs' brand. 
Obtainable everywhere at 1/5 and 
2/10 (Including Purchase Tax), 
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In this picture are illustrations of 18 words used by William Shakespeare in his plays, and their initials will spell his name if placed correctly. The list will be given next week 


The COUNTRYMAN IN LONDON 

A countryman visiting London 
one day for tlie lirst time 
was amazed at the number of 
people in the streets; 

On his return to the village 
he was asked what he thought 
of the great city. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ there were 
a sight of people there ! I think 
there must have been a fair oh,” 


PLAIN 

Xis plain that no one takes a 
plane 

To pare a pair of pears ; 

A rake may often, take a rake 
To tear away the tares. 


MAGIC SQUARE 

JJere is a 
.magic 
square of 25 
numbers, and 
any row of 
figures added 
together, up, 
across, or 
diagonally, will 
come to 65. 
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No Ribbon Required 

Jn the days following the French 
Revolution of 1848 custom 
required that everyone should wear 
a tricolour ribbon in his buttonhole 
as a proof of citizenship. Through 
forgetfulness an academician went 
out without his ribbon. , He was 
arrested, and a passer-by exclaimed: 

“ Citizen, why do you not wear 
the sign of freedom ? ” 

“Because I am free, citizen,” 
replied the academician. 


The New Spelling 

A student named Turner re¬ 
ceived a letter, addressed to 
Mr Phtholognyrrh, and could 
not understand it for some time. 
At last he puzzled it out thus : 
The phth was “ t ” as in phthisis. 
The olo was “ ur ” as in colonel. 
The gn was “ n ” as in gnat. 
The yrrh was “ er ” as in myrrh. 


According to Report 

,'J'here- once was a cow named 
Louise * 

Who said, “ I am going to sneeze ! ” 
But her sneeze was so loud * 

It collected a crowd, 

For it echoed like guns through the 
trees. ' 


Jacko Chalks It Up 


An Easy One 


TVTR Smith was a man of regular 
habits. 

'H6 breakfasted each morning at 
8 o’clock sharp, and he always had 
two eggs. He never bought these 
eggs/neither did he steal them; 
they, were not given to him, and he 
did not keep chickens. 

How did he obtain the eggs ? 

syonp ?// 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
"\ is in the west. In the morning 
.Mars is in the 
south; The 
' picture shows 
' the Moon as it' 
may be seen at 
7.30 am on Mon-' 
clay, April 21. 




Old Quarrel Settled 

‘J'iie kettle said, “ You’re very 
black!”. ' 

The pot was cross ,and answered 
back, 

“You say I’m black, well—what' 
of you ? ” 

It boiled with rage ; pots often do. 

The kettle's voice rose loud and 
shrill, 

“I'm black, but you are blacker 
still! 

How dare you fume at me ? 
What next ? ” 

It spluttered, for it ivas so vexed. 

Then cook came running up to 
see, 

“ They’re boiling over, oh dear, 
me ! ” 

She cried. “ The stove is mucli 
too hot,” 

And moved the kettle and the 
pot. ' ‘ ' 


Wonders of 
Animal Life 


How Disraeli Wrote His Nartie 

JJe.njamin Disraeli, who died in 
London on April 19, 1881, was 
twice Prime Minister and later 
became the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Two things of especial importance 
were brought about . under his 
administration, one of them being 
the Reform Bill of 1867, extending 
the franchise, and the other hi$ 
brilliant idea of making India into 
an empire. 



Qnk clay Jacko picked up .a bit of coloured chalk. Down he squatted 
on.the doorstep, and began to draw. “Thntvnnrl ! ” ho 


'That's Dad ! ” he.exclaimed. 
“And that/’ he added a minute later, “is our one-and-only Adolphus! ” 
Jacko thought it was “a jolly good effort.” But his victims didn’t 
feel at all flattered. ‘ • 


WHEN NIGHT FALLS 


'There dwells within the Land of 
Nod 

A quaint and stealthy little god, 
Who gathers .up fine grains-of sand 
In either tiny, nimble hand ; 

And as he passes softly by 
Throws a small handful in each eye, 
Making us blink, and then breathe 
deep/. 

Ancl yawn, and nod, and fall asleep. 


What Are They ? 

word of ’ comfort oft applied 
When in a corner close you 
hide ; - . 

Reversed will offer, to your sight 
Terrific weapons used in fight; 

sunS *3nus 


Three Rules For Success 

... . 1. Go on 

2, Go on 

3. Go on 


Untactful 

J-Jere is an example of untactful¬ 
ness told by Longfellow. 

•An Englishman touring the 
United States-called on him. ■ He 
seemed rather at a loss to explain 
the intrusion and at last he said, 
“ Is this . Mr Longfellow ? Well, 
sir, as you have no. ruins.to be' 
visited in your country,. I thought 
I would call and sec you ! ”. 


The Tea-Caddy Motto 

2 \ learned punster was asked to 
suggest a good Latin -motto 
for^ a tea-caddy, and immediately 
gave Tu cloces. This means “ Thou 
teachest,” which, when the syllables 
are* split ‘differently, reads “ Thou 
tea chest.”' ! * ' 


„ Do You Live in Chelsea ? 

Qhelsea was originally spelt Cealc- 
• • ..hythe, . ancl that name means 
the chalk hithe, or landing rise. But 
afterwards the - name changed its 
form and became Ceosel-ig, the 
origin of the present word, which 
means pebble-bank, or shingle isle. 

This was no doubt a reference to 
the Thames bank at this part; 


THE PUZZLE OF 45 

-JJARRV; arrived home from school 
for the holidays in great 
jubilation, for he had won the 
arithmetic prize. 

. “ Look, Father,” he said, showing 
the book that had been presented 
to him, ' ; 

His father was delighted, and, 
when Harry asked him to set some 
problem in arithmetic, his father 
thought for a minute or two, ard 
then- said : . 1 . 

/' Can. you divide 45 into four 
parts so that if two be added to 
the first, two subtracted from the 
second; the third multiplied by 
two, and.the fourth divided by two, 
the result will be the same ? ” | 

Harry puzzled this out for a long 
time, and then he went rushing jin 
to his father, who had gone into 
another room, bearing the correct 
solution triumphantly. 

What was it ?■ Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1 A pro* 
hibition. 4 Dried kernel of the 
coconut, 9 A well-known metal. 
11 A small bird. 12 French for 
of. 13 A rectangular figure. 15 
One variety of this is the lords- 
and-ladies, 17 A lyrical poem. 
19 Surrounded by. 20 Prepo¬ 
sition. 21 A mischievous child. 
23 A stinging insect. 25 A name 
for the water-ouzel. 27 Editor/ 
29 A girl’s name. 30 To wither. 
32 Grasses growing in marshy 
places. 33 To attempt. 

Reading Down. 1 To re¬ 
quest. 2 A yard. 3 Negative. 
5 A night-hunting bird. 0 Im¬ 
pressions of printed matter, 
taken for correction. 7 To 
tear asunder. 8 Wrath. 10 A 
word that denotes any object. 
14 Bachelor of Medicine/ 16 
To assume a ruffled surface, as 
water when agitated. 18 One 
who manages a horse. 20 
These are used when rowing, 
22 A measure of length. 23 I 
and they. 24 A luscious fruit. 
26 A cushion. 28 Free from 
moisture. 31 French for and . 


Half-Hour. Cross Word" 



Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Id on Parle Francois 


. A Cat and a Hare 

A' reader sends us a curious 
instance of the mothering instinct in 
a cat. 

My cat had three kittens, and as 
we already have enough cats to 
keep the house free from mice we 
destroyed two of. the kittens. 

A day or two later I was aston¬ 
ished to find that the mother cat 
was contentedly giving a good 
dinner to, a baby hare as well as her 
own kitten; - 

I can only surmise that' in her 
; distress she had gone away to find 
her own lost kittens, and had found 
the young hare and brought it 
• home. - 


Une .Chatte et un Levraut 

Une lecteur nous envoie un recit 
curieux de Vinstinct maternel chez 
tine chatte . , ' . 

Ma chatte a eu trois petits, et 
comrae nous avons-deja assez de 
chats dans la maison pour ndus 
d^barrasser des souris nous avejns 
tu£ deux des petits. , f - 

Un ou deux jours plus tard j’ai 
6 te surpris de voir que la -chatte 
donnait aimablement un bon repas 
a. un petit levraut ainsi qu’& *son 
propre enfant. 

Je ne puis que supposer que, 
dans sa detresse, la chatte 6tait 
allee a la recherche de ses petits 
egares, et qu’elle. avait trouv6 
le petit levraut et 1’avait ramene 
a la maison. 


37. The Bat’s Marvelloi 
Powers 

The bat either has a sixth ser 
or its powers of touch are develop 
to Ti pitch unknown elsewhere, 
can fly in and out among obstacl 
without touching them. A blin 
folded bat has been let loose in 
room across which in all directic 
were hung and stretched threads 
cotton. The bat flew round ai 
round the room, in and out of t 
cotton barriers, without touchi 
one of them. 


38. Strange History i 
the Plaice 

The plaice starts life as a round 
larva with eyes on opposite sid 
Gradually it becomes fiat and t 
head rotates, the left eye moving 
into a position above the right ej 
About the 40th day the left e 
appears on the brim of the lie? 
and in another five or six days bo 
eyes have attained the position th 
occupy for the rest of the plaici 
life. The body of the fish falls ov 
on its side, and while the lower si 
becomes colourless the top si 
develops colour and spots, so th 
it is' almost invisible when se 
against the bottom of the sea. 


DANGER 

MOTHER! 


Safeguard child’s 

‘ MILK-TEETH ’ 


Those little pearly teeth you ha 
watched grow one by one — \\ 
Nature replace them with the stror 
healthy white teeth young men a: 
women need ? Mother ! — : it depen 
on you ! 

Dental science now knows that 
ensure healthy adult teeth a chile 
‘ milk-teeth '. must be given spec 
care now. Each tiny tooth must 
guarded daily. The mouth acids th 
stain and harm the teeth must 
neutralised. Only in this way c 
’milk-teeth’ be kept healthy ai 
sound to be replaced with the stror 
white even teeth of the virile adu 

Over twelve thousand Dcntn 
agree that the scientific way 
destroy excess mouth acid is throu 
the daily use of a toothpaste contai 
ing ' Milk of Magnesia.' They say 
is the most effective antacid know 
‘Milk of Magnesia' instantly neuti 
Uses the acid in your child's moul 
Safeguards the delicate tooth enan 
and the Tender little pink gun 
Keeps the tiny teeth pearl white a: 
cleans as only ‘ Milk of Magnesi 
can. 1 - 

There is one dentifrice, and 0 
only , thatcontains'MilkofMagnesi 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia contai 
75 % * Milk of Magnesia.’ Try it a: 
you will soon learn how thousands 
Mothers guard their children's pi 
cious ‘milk-teeth.’ Sold everywhe: 
71 cl,, 1 /ld. and 1 / 10 |d. (Includi 
Purchase Tax). ‘ Milk of Magnesi 
is the trade mark of Phillips' prep; 
ation of Magnesia. Be sure, Moth 
to say Phillips' Dental Magnes 
Children love the refreshing mi 
flavour of Phillips' Dental Magnes 
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